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Ontario’s Route to the Sea 


HE story is told that when the St. 


Petersburg - Moscow 


railway 


Was 


projected, plan of location was sub- 


mitted 
for approval. He ruled a 
straight line across the plan, 
saving, “Build the railway 
there.” In Canada, however, 
saner conditions hold and 
economic considerations 
must be carefully balanced 
against topographic features. 

In eastern Canada, the 
Indians were the first tra- 
vellers and they followed 
routes chosen with the most 
carefu! regard to topography. 
Thus, when Champlain took 
his famous trip westward 
from Montreal in 1613-1615, 
he followed what had been 


was b Montrea 
an Indian trade route for at — grad + whee 
least 50 years previously, Sc. in 1894 and 
connecting the settlements ‘97 sical S 
along the St. Lawrence with — rt 
the ( reat Lakes. This ran Fr “ 1898 1900 
up the Ottawa valley, over  cnsinest, Aue cuen 
the height-of-land from _— ing Company of 
Trout Lake to Lake Nipis-  O°%ne present ‘he 
sing, down the French River mn cnein® 
into Georgian Bay and on R Iw Com ssi 
west to Lake Superior. To-  \acPresident of the 
day the Canadian National ining Irstiuute tort 
and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
wavs follow this same Ottawa valley to 


westward from Montreal. 


to the Czar of all the Russias, 


By Artuur A. CoLe 


French entered Canada by the St. Law- 
rence River and penetrated to the west 
by way of the Ottawa Valley trade route. 
The English, on the other hand,cameinto 

















ARTHUR 


Early Canadian history was essen 


tially 


for supremacy in the fur 


The gene ral Ontarto prac lice of spelling “Te miskamine™ 
Canada gives the spelling as “*Timiskaming.”’ 
the incorporated name of the ratlway, the use « 
“Temagami” in Lampman’'s poem ts also usec 
Board 


regard t 


hoth < 


words. 





f Canada gives ‘*Timagzmt.”’ 


the striving of two rival nations 
trade. 


The 


As th 
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csath 
7 Win 


1871 
, 1891 
M.A 
< ] 
was 
{ 
1 oT 
Canad 
' 1900 
wit 
He 
dian 
bring 


their 


the north through Hudson 
Straitand Hudson and James 
bays, at first on individual 
ventures, but later with na- 
tional support. They estab- 
lished trading posts on James 
and Hudson bays under 
royal charter granted 
“The Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson's 
Bay,’ more generally kncwn 
as the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. The boundaries of 
the country granted in this 
charter were not very defin- 
ite, but they overlapped 
what the French considered 
their sphere of influence ex- 
tending north from the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. 
In consequence of this clash- 
ing of interests, bloodshed 
usually followed every meet- 
ing of the French and 
English 

The English by 
more generous treatment of 
the natives, induced many 
of the western Indian tribes 
furs east to the 


traders, 


p sts 


on the bays, rather than south and east 
to the French traders on the Great Lakes. 
lo put a stop to this interference with 
French trade, an expedition under Chev 


ele 


the 


he ruling 


asf 


j} 


§ as just given 
miskaming and 
il rere in referent 
"as in the original script 


of the Geographi 


wed 


The Geographi Board 

Northern Ontario Railway” ts 
e to that organization. 
The Geographi 
Board is followed in 
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Ontario Tourist and Publicity Bureau, 
photograpt 


7 »> keep the church at Moose Factory from float ng off its 


foundations n flood fime, holes mere hored 
iN he i the 


the ch irch iv position. 


water rises, 


When the 
hole 8 and the 
ij the ple 4 spring ’ ood 


waters 


ePagcapves through the S¢ 


alier de Troves was organized in 1686 
From Montreal he followed the Ottawa 
Valley trade route toa pointin the vicinity 
of the present day Mattawa, turned north 
through Lake Timiskaming,—-Champ- 
plain’s map of 1632 has a rude outline 
of the Ottawa River above its junction 
with the Mattawa—over the height-of- 
land into Lake Abitibi and down the 
Abitibi River to James Bay. This was 
the shortest and otherwise the best 
route from the Ottawa Valley to James 
Bay and was apparently well known to 
the Indians, as he used some of them as 
guides. This is almost identical with 
the line chosen in our day by the Ontario 
Government for its railway, which con- 
nects the Ottawa Valley trade route, now 
served by the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways at North 


it enters by these holes and holds 


, ’ 
plugs are rep iced 
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Bay, with Moosonee on the 
tidewater of James Bay. 

A glance at the map of 
Canada will show an enor- 
mous wedgeshaped mass of 
water, half a million square 
miles in area, consisting of 
Hudson and James bays, 
extending into the heart of 
Canada from the north. 
The bays, with a length 
from the north to south of 
1,300 miles, almost cut the 
country in two the dis- 
tance between the south 
end of James Bay and the 
north shore of Lake Su- 
perior being only slightly 
over 300 miles. The stra- 
tegic position occupied by 
the Temiskaming and Nor 
thern Ontario Railway is 
shown in the fact that with 
a line only 440 miles long, 
the east and west trade 
route passing through 
North Bay, is united with 
this vast inland waterway, 
giving comparatively easy 
access to ‘large areas of 
Canada, a part even being 
within the Arctic Circle 

When the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario Rail 
subside, it way was commenced in 
1902. by the Ontario Gov 
ernment, its object was the 
development of the “Clay 
Belt’ of northern Ontario. By successive 
extensions northward, it joined the 
Canadian National Railways running 
east and west at Cochrane, and finally in 
the summer of 1931, it reached Moosonee 
on the tidewater of James Bay. In 
very truth, it would have been difficult 
for the projectors of this line to pick out 
another part of Canada with such rich 
and varied natural resources. The name 
‘“Moosonee”’ is popularly explained as 
being a Cree Indian word meaning “‘to, 
from or at Moose.”” It is more probably 
a corruption of Monsonis, a name for the 
fort which appears on some early maps. 

Champlain tells us that when he 
reached Lake Nipissing in 1615, he 
found on a north bay of the lake a settle- 
ment of Nipissing Indians and _ that 
“these tribes were in number quite 





in the floor. 
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700 or 800 souls.”” This 
is close to the site of North 
Bay, a city to-day of about 
16,000 people. It is the 
terminus of the 


& Northern 


southern 
lemiskaming 
Ontario Railway, and here 
the railwav’s head offices 
Through this 
Ferguson 
road 


are located 
city also the 
Highway, a 
noted for its scenic beauty, 


motor 
Passes nortl 
kor the 

the 


first hundred 
countrv 1s 
The rail 


sight 


miles, 
sparsely settled 
wav is rarely out of 
of charming lakes. reflec ting 
the deep green of the spruce 
and cedar along their rocky 
shores Queen of them all 


Set with a thousand islands, 
crowned with pines 

Lies the deep water, wild 
Temagami; 

Wild for the hunter's 
roving, and the use 

Of trappers in its dark and 
trackless vales, 
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Wild with the trampling of 
the giant moose, Furnace 
And the weird magic of old 
Indian tales 
Temagami,’ by Lampman 


Che 


+ 1 
is :Ong 


limagami means “‘deep water 
map of Timagami Lake with 
narrow bays, looks like an octopus wit! 
extended. Never more 
than two miles wide. !t has a shore line of 
Many enticing camping 
spots await the tourist, the hunter and 
the fisherman. In winding amongst these 
lakes and along the banks of rivers and 
streams, the railway has 53 miles of 
curves in this 100-mile stretch rhe 
northern traveller has an opportunity to 
pass through this veritable fairyland in 
comfortable modern railway coaches 

Many beautiful and enjoyable canoe 
and camping trips can be arranged, 
but the fly season of the month of June 
should be avoided, except in the case of 
seasoned bushmen. 

Suddenly the forest disappears. The 
denuded hills are dotted with shaft- 
frames, mine buildings and other houses, 


its tentacles 


300 miles 


at the 


Mine . 
Pouring gold hullion. 


rr o? _ 
fotlinge) Timmins, iJntario, 


and we enter the world-famous silver- 
mining camp of Cobalt 

If the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway had been entirely de- 
pendent on the settlement of the land 
for its support, would have 
been slow and receipts small. It was 
fortunate, therefore, that just before the 
“Clay Belt’’ was reached, this remark 
able silver district was discovered, for 
the mines provided five times as much 
freight as did the opening of the farming 
country. Moreover, the miner created 
an excellent cash market for the farmer 
at his very door. 

Railroad construction men uncovered 
the first silver at Cobalt in the late 
autumn of 1903 and from that time till 
the end of 1931, production was main- 
tained at the average rate of 1°4 tons of 
pure silver for every working day, with a 
total value of $280,000,000. The dis- 
tribution of this vast amount of new 
wealth by way of the trade channels of 


progress 
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GENERAL ROUTE 
SOLLOWVED BY 
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Note how closely the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway, shown as heavy line, 
follows the route, shown as dotted line, traversed by Chevalier de Troyes and his war 
party in 1686 when going north to attack Moose Factory. 
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Mineral areas along the Te miskaming & No 





rthern Ontario 


Railway. 














While the Abitibi 
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Ontario Tourist and Publicity Bureau, photograp! 


Canyon powe) dam was being huilt the Abitibi Rive yr was diverted 


through two tunnels, each 20 feet in diameter and nearly 1,000 feet long. On the 


comptet 


200 


the country, has added materially to 
the prosperity of both Ontario and 
Quebec 

The town of Cobalt grew up in the 
midst of the mines and below its surface 
the ground is honevcombed with miles of 
mine workings In 1914, when silver 
pre duction was at its peak, its popula- 
tion was 8,000. Now it is half that 
number production has fallen 
off steadily till at writing it reaches only 
2,000,000 annually, at which 
point it is likely to remain for some years 
to come. In the historv of the world 
only three silver-bearing districts have 
surpassed the Cobalt area 

Until recently, a large log-house stood 
on a hillside on the property of the 
Drummond mine, one of the Cobalt 
silver mines, and here it was that Dr. 
William Henry Drummond, the ‘‘Habi- 
tant poet,”’ spent most of his later davs, 
wrote a number of his poems, and died 


Silver 


ounces 





on of the dam the gates mere closed in the funnels and the wate) rose ove) 


feet. 

Apri! 6th, 1907 A nearby claim on 
which he tried to buy an option, inspired 
one of his later works, ‘‘The Calcite 


Vein.” 

‘An’ dis is de price,’ Bateese he say, 
l'ree million or not'ing at all.”’ 
An’ I say, 

mean, 

An’ more if vou wait till fall 

An’ spose de silver was come along, 

An’ cobalt she bloom an’ bloom, 

\We look very sick if we sole too quick, 

An’ ev'ryt'ing’s on de boom.” 

Cobalt bloom is a pink coloration 
frequently associated with the _ silver 
veins of the Cobalt district. 

Five miles farther north, the traveller 
gets his first sight of that beautiful 
stretch of water, Lake Timiskaming, in 
reality an expansion of the Ottawa River, 
and the boundary between Ontario and 
Quebec. Chevalier de Troyes made use of 
this waterway as already described. On 


“You're crazy, it’s five vou 
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/ a cabin built at the dD) immond Mine nea Cobalt, mn which Dr. W llian He nryu 
dD mond, the habitant poet, wrote many of his latei works and where he died 

ipril 6th, 1907. From a water-colour drau ng by E. Sau ford Dye i 
he way hediverged from hisroutetovisit, of railway to James Bay, 200 miles 
traverse this fertile agricultural land 


under Indian guidance, a lead property 
shore, from which he had 
been told the Indians made lead bullets 
It is now known as the Wright mine 
It has been worked several times at long 
but never at a profit. This is 
the earliest records of a mineral 
North America It is SIX 
om Haileybury, the 
the Ontario shore 
French party came 
‘*hest 


intervals, 
one ol 
discovery in 
miles due east f: 
county town on 
lnwittingly, the 
within five miles of some of the ric 
silver deposits ever known in the world, 
but they were well concealed and the 
secret was preserved till more than 200 
vears later. 

At the head of Lake Timiskaming, 
another five miles north, at the town of 
New Liskeard, the railway enters the 


“Clay Belt.”’ Of the remaining 327 miles 


total area contains about 16,000,000 
this is being settled in the 


The 

acres, and 

vicinity of the railways. 
The climate is moderate. Though the 


summer season is comparatively short, 
due to long days 


growth is very rapid, 
There has been 


and brilliant sunshine. 
an annual average of 263 days of sun 
shine during the past five years. The 
average frost-free period for the past 
37 years is 119days. In winter the cold 
is often severe, but since the air is dry, 
it is less trying than the moister climate 
farther south. Snowfall is not as heavy 
asin centrai Ontario, but is ample to pro 
tect the ground in the winter and supply 
the necessary moisture in the spring. 
The pioneer who takes up a farm in 
this area, must first of all clear his land 
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Ontario Tourist and Publicity Bureau, photograph. 


Two guns at Mi OS¢ Factory, cast im the reign of George IV. They are still fired everu 
year to signalize the bre ak-up of the ice in James Bay. 
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The Ferguson Highway, a well-kept gravel motor road, skirts the shores of many 

lakes and streams, containing brook and late trout, white fish, bass, pickerel and pike. 

The Ontario Government has prepared tour st camps, selected for their beauty and con- 
enience, where a hitche i with stove and fu l is supplic d free of charge a 
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N« Stu 

( mi f ected ve North Ra - Ontai 0”, 
San ‘ de ¢ h 1) ha July rf t} 

of a heavy timber growth Che greater 


part of this timber is spruce, the raw 
material of the pulp and paper industry 
It is also used for lumber and firewood 
he “Clay Belt” is well adapted to a 
system of mixed farming, with live stock 
forming basis of any agricultural 
programme In 1917, the Ontario 
(,overnment eTret ted and equipped a 
creamery at New Liskeard and since 
that time dairving has made _ rapid 


strides The long 


grazing season in 
which the pastures remain green, is a 
distinct advantage. There are now five 
creameries in the district of Timiskam- 
ing, with an equal number in the Coch- 
rane district. In 1931 these creameries 
produced 506 tons of butter. This part 
of northern Ontario has captured the 
highest awards granted to Ontario 
butter for the last two years at the Royal 
Winter Fair, Toronto. 

Che carbonates in the soil make it well 
suited to the growth of legumes, and a 
pea-canning factory has operated success- 
fully for several years at New Liskeard 


ng ised by 


Clover does particularly 
well on these lands and 
northern grown seed is 
muchin demand. In 1926 
Timiskaming district alone 
produced 28 carloads of 
clover seed which sold for a 
quarter of a million dollars 
Last vear the Demonstra- 
tion Farm, New Liskeard, 
pastured 18 to 20 head of 
cattle on a 15-acre field of 
clover newly seeded in 1930. 

The abundance of clover 
bloom throughout the en- 
tire summer, supplemented 
by large areas of fhreweed 
and the bloom of the 
various wild fruits, par- 
ticularly the raspberry, 
make this a notable honey 
country. Timiskaming now 
has 20 apiaries which last 
yeal produced 53 tons of 
honey. This was at the 
rate ol 140 3 Ibs per colony, 
as compared with 75.7 Ibs. 
for the whole of Ontari 
The flavour is unsurpassed 
15. in the Dominion, that made 

from the bloom of the fire 

weed being particularly 
clear and mild. No dark honey is pro 
duced in the district, as little or no 
buckwheat its grown. 

(On the fringe of the arable land there 
are sometimes rocky areas from whicl 
are harvested large crops of blueberries 
Last autumn 23,600 baskets (178 tons 
of these berries were shipped out over: 
the railway. Matheson is a_ head 
quarters for the industry. The farme: 
and his whole familv help in this work, 
and it frequently happens, while the 
farmer is pioneering, that the moneys 
from the blueberry sales are the largest 
cash crop of the year. The blueberry 
crop alone has been known to wipe out 
mortgages and pay large machinery 
accounts. 

The prospectors and miners trained in 
and around Cobalt, extended their 
activities north as the railway opened up 
the country and between 1909 and the 
present time, have discovered gold mines 
that have recently placed Canada second 
amongst the gold-producing countries of 
the world. 
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\t mileage 178 from 
North Bay, the height-of- 
land between the Ottawa 
River and the James Bay 
watersheds, is ( rossed. Two 
parallel zones of mineral 
enrichment from 25 to 50 
miles apart, more or less to 
the north and south of the 
height-of-land run east and 
west from Ontario into the 
Province ot Ouebex a total 
ength of 250 miles, about 
divided between 
These 
zones include the Porcupine 
ind Kirkland Lake gold 


districts in Ontario and the 


equally 


the two provinces 


copper-gold Rouyn area in 
Quebec In addition, these 
mineral zonescontain many 
more prospective gold pro- 
ducers 

The Rouyn branch of 
the Nipissing Central Rail 
wav, a subsidiary of the 
Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Ratlway, runs east 
60 miles from Swastika (mileage 166 
on the main line and terminates in the 
province of Quebec in the adjacent towns 
of Rouyn and Noranda. En route it 
serves the Kirkland Lake gold district 
in Ontario and the Aldermac sulphur 
copper mine in Quebec 

Five miles east of Swastika along the 
southern shore of Kirkland Lake, has 
sprung up the rapidly-growing town of 
the same name, with a present popula 
tion of 11,000. The Kirkland Lake gold 
mines began production in 1913 and 
have already vielded 100 million dollars 
worth of gold, surpassing the olde: 
Porcupine goid area last year in annual 
output, and the maximum has not yet 
been reached. The main ore-bearing 
zone running east and west, is over two 
miles long and four of the mines located 
on it are each producing a million dollars 
or over annually. There are now six 
producing properties in the district. 
Two of the mines are already below the 
4,000-foot level, without apparent dim- 
inution of the gold values, and two more 
will soon attain that depth. The Lake 
Shore is possibly the most wonderful 
gold mine in the world. Its present 
monthly production is 55,000 oz. gold, 


Lake Shore 


stope, 





M ne, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, ( t and fill 


showing slushe) hoist and scraper. 


valued at $1,100,000, from the treatment 
of 72,000 tons of ore. Lake Shore 
dividends amounted to $4,800,000 last 
vear. which brought its total up to 
$16,020,000. 

Harry Oakes, a prospector, staked this 
property, piloted it through its troublous 
development stages and as the president 
and managing director, still retains a 
major interest in it. The capital of the 
company has already been repaid eight 
times over. 

At Noranda is located the gold-copper 
Horne mine and Noranda smelter. This 
property contains one of the greatest 
ore bodies on the continent. Production 
for 1931 was gold $5,237,013, silver 
$165,000 and copper 31,430 tons, placing 
it second amongst the copper mines and 
third amongst the gold mines of Canada. 
It is surpassed in gold output only by the 
Lake Shore and Hollinger mines. As 
soon as the price of copper rises, the 
copper production can be greatly en- 
larged. 

Here we have two thriving towns with 
a well-equipped copper smelter of modern 
design, where a decade ago was virgin 
forest. In addition to the Noranda 
Company, there are three gold producers 
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and one copper producer 
in the Rouyn area 

On the urgent advice 
of the writer, the Laur- 
entide Air Service Lim I 
ited inaugurated in 1924 
Canada’s first air trans 
portation service be 
tween Haileyvbury on the 
Temiskaming and Nor 
thern Ontario Railway 








and the Rouyvn mining 
camp Phe lead of this 
company has been fo! 
lowed by others, till at 


oo . 
the present time = air 


QUEBEC 


transportation ts regu- 
larly employed in all 
parts of Canada where 
prospecting and mining 
development are pro ' 
ceeding in outlying 


agricultural land in Canada. 


regions 


\ 
} 
ot 


= Twelve miles west of 
Noranda, the Alderma: 

mine ts being developed 
Chis property is unique 
in that it is the only one 
in the country that pro- 
duces iron pyrite to be 
used as a substitute for 
imported foreign sul- 
phur in the pulp ane 
paper industry In acd- 
dition to the pyrite, a 
copper concentrate is 
made which is shipped 
to the Noranda smelte: 
In the late summer of 
1909 rich gold discov- 
eries were reported in 
the Porcupine district ; 
Early in December of 
that vear, the writer, 
while making an exam- 
ination of these finds, 
spent the night with 17 
others, in a small shack 
built of poles in the midst 
of an almost untouched 
green bush, and miles 
distant from any other 
building. On this same 
site is now located the 
mill of the Hollinge: 
gold mine, with a daily 
capacity of 5,000 tons, 
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while within a few hundred 
vards is the city of Tim- 
mins, with a present popu- 
lation of over 14,000. 

During the 22 years since 
its discovery, 206 million 
dollars in gold has come out 
of this Porcupine district 
and its annual production 
is now $20,000,000. Four 
of its mines have an output 
of $1,000,000 or over annu- 
ally At the present time 
there are six gold producing 
mines in the district 

The Hollinger paid 
$3,444,000 in dividends in 
1931, bringing the _ total 
payments to date to 
$58,230,400. The Porcu- 
pine branch of the railway 
leaves the main line at 
Porquis Junction, 226 miles 
north of North Bay and 
runs west 33 miles to Tim- 
mins 

The average shipments 
of gold bullion over the 
Temiskaming and Nor- 
thern Ontario Railway from 
these two gold districts, 
Kirkland Lake and Porcu- 
pine, now amount to over 
$1,000,000 every 10 days 

Seven miles east of Por- 
quis Junction on the Abitibi 
River, is the model town 
of Iroquois Falls. Here, 
the Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company has developed a 
water-power of 28,000 horse 
power capacity and erected 
its mill. A few miles up the 
river at Twin Falls, 30,000 
horse-power have been 
harnessed, while a further 
development, 75 milesdown 
the river at Island Falls, 
adds 60,000 horse-power 
When running at full capa- 
city, this mill produces 600 
tons per day of newsprint 
paper and 30 tons of wrap- 
ping paper, requiring to do 
so the pulp wood from more 
than 100 acres per day. 
Owing to the denser fibre 
in the spruce grown north 
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A high-grade silver vein exposed at the Kerr Lake mine, when Kerr Lake was pumpe d 


out, 
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L ‘pin ain ris ima northern Ontario garden. Owing to the long hours of sunsh ne, 
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| hipment of gold bullion at the Hollinger Mine, Timmins. The five bars have a total 


value of $112,000. 
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A lignite outcrop on the banks of 


Extension, the 

fain over 
of the height-of-land, a greater vield 
of pulp can be obtained than from 


spruce grown farther south. The com- 
pany has 4,562 square miles of timber 
limits from which to draw its supply 
wood for the Iroquois Falls mill 
Sixty per cent of the pulpwood used 
from the company’s own limits, 
remainder being bought from the 
settlers in the surrounding country 
When times are normal, the mill em 
ploys 900 men with an additional 820 in 
the woods department Falls 
mill has been operating for 17 years 
and during that time has made and 
shipped 1,988,300 tons of paper. If we 
and a 


ot 


1s 


the 


[roquois 


assume that tnere 


were one 


>», af J : 
the Abitibi River. 


railway runs over a deposit of lignite, which drilling has proven to con- 
100 
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At Onakawana, on the James Bay 


million tons. 


quarter tons of supplies, coal, sulphur 
and miscellaneous articles, shipped in for 
every ton of paper made, the tonnage 
handled by the railway from this opera- 
tion has amounted to nearly four and a 
half million tons. This does not include 
any pulpwood shipped by rail, of which 
there was considerable tonnage. 

The population of Iroquois Falls is 
1,800, while immediately adjoining are 
the towns of Montrock and Ansonville, 
making the total population of the three 
towns, entirely dependent upon the 
mill, about 5,000 

Cochrane, with a population of 4,000 
is the railway town at the junction of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
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| | ABITIBI CANYON POWER DEVELOPMENT| 
Outline plan of power de velopme nt at the Abitibi Canyon, 75 miles north of Cochrane. 


Ontarv. 


Railway and the Canadian National 
Railways, 253 miles north of North Bay. 
Che surrounding country is a level plain. 
\ shallow circular depression with a 
small lake in its centre has been retained 
as a park and around this the town has 
been built. 

The country extending north from 
Cochrane to James Bay, may truly be 
called a ‘“‘Land of Hope,”’ for the great 
natural resources that it is known to 
contain are as yet undeveloped. 

The “Clay Belt’ continues for the 
first 70 miles north of Cochrane and 


then the railway drops rapidly for 10 
miles to an almost level plain with a 
slight slope to the north and this Coastal 
Plain continues 100 miles to the sea. 

A drop of about 500 feet takes place 
in this transition area, known to the 
geologist as the ‘‘Precambrian Escarp- 
ment,’’ and this gives rise to the great 
water-power possibilities of the region. 
The largest of these is now being de- 
veloped on the Abitibi River 75 miles 
north of Cochrane, at the Abitibi Canyon, 
by the Ontario Power Service Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Abitibi Powe: 
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and Paper Company. A dam 250 high 
will back up the water of the river for 
24 miles and will flood out five interme- 
diate rapids. Preparatory to the con- 
struction of the dam and power house, 
the whole river was deflected through 
two tunnels cut through solid rock of the 
west bank, each 30 feet in diameter and 
nearly 1,000 feet long. Five turbines 
will generate 275,000 horse-power. The 
cost of the development will be about 
$23,000,000. There has been an aver- 
age of 1,500 men employed on this work 
for the past 20 months and it will need 
at least six months more to complete it. 
Almost 550,000 cubic yards of concrete 
will be required. 

The Ontario Government has 
tracted for 100,000 horse-power to be 
transmitted to the Sudbury district. 
Che Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission 
will take delivery of the power at 
Hunta on the Canadian National Rail- 
way, the total length of the transmission 
line being 260 miles. This is one of the 


con- 


longest lines of transmission of electrical! 
power known. 

Northward, 56 miles from the canyon, 
an outcrop of lignite has been known for 
many years, but only recently has it 
been shown to have economic value 
When it is realized that all the coal used 
in Ontario has to be imported, the im 
portance of the development of a deposit 
of even low-grade fuel like lignite, can 
be better appreciated. After a careful 
geological survey by Dr. W. S. Dyer a, 
drilling campaign was started by the On- 
tario Department of Mines. Two years’ 
development has shown a deposit of 
at least 150 million tons of lignite in close 
proximity to the railway. The 
methods of preparing this fuel for the 
market are now being worked out by the 
department. High-grade fireclays are 
found in large quantities associated with 
the lignite and also near the Moose River 
crossing. 

(svypsum in vast amount is found along 
the banks of the Moose, Cheepash and 


best 
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Factory, erected in 1740. 
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other rivers. This has an important 
potential value for the future. 

Between Cochrane and Moosonee the 
greatest engineering difficulty encoun- 
tered was the crossing of the Moose 
River at mileage 142. At this point, 
Murray Island divides the river into two 
channels. The railway crosses the east 
channel on a filled embankment 900 feet 
long. The west channel is crossed by a 
steel bridge on 18 concrete piers. The 
structure consists of 110-feet deck plate 
girder spans. The piers were built 
during the winter so that construction 
materials could be teamed over the 
surface of the ice to the points at which 
they were to be used. The ice also 
formed a foundation on which construc- 
tion equipment could be temporarily 
erected. The cost of the bridge was 
about one million dollars. 

The Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway reached tidewater of 
James Bay at the end of August, 1931, 
and the terminus has been named 
Moosonee. It is 440 miles north of 
North Bay and 667 miles from Toronto. 
A townsite has been laid out under the 


ibi C 


reneral view of main dam, Abit 


inyon power deve lopme nt. 


auspices of the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway Commisisen, 
anda hotel and other necessary buildings 
were erected preparatory to the 
formal opening of the line during the 
early summer of the current year. The 
terminus is on the north-west shore of 
the estuary of the Moose River about 14 
miles from the coast ‘line. Revillon 
Freres, the commercial fur-trading rival 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, have a 
post in this vicinity. 

Moose Factory, the Hudson's Bay 
Company post, is situated on Moose 
Island, two miles distant in the Moose 
River. The original post located on the 
south east shore of the river, was 
founded in 1671, being one of the first 
four forts established by the company. 
As already described, it was captured by 
the French in 1686, but was retaken by 
the English in 1693. At the time of the 
de Troyes expedition, it was described as 
‘a stockade fort having four bastions 
covered with earth. In the centre was a 
house 40 feet square and as many high, 
and terminating in a platform.’’ Subse- 
quently the post was on one of the other 
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This mill has a daily capacity of 600 tons 


Abitibi Power & Paper Company at Iroquois Falls, Ontario. 


mill of the 


of the 


General view 


newsprint and 30 tons wrapping paper. 


islands, but has probably been on t! 
present site for about 150 years. Thi 
major buildings are reported to be abou 
110 years old. 

The climate is like that of Leningra 
on the Baltic Sea. Potatoes and the 
hardier vegetables are grown in gardens 
as well as a little grain. The mars! 
grass of the district is suitable for cattle 
For years a herd would be turned loose i: 
the spring on an island in the Moose 
River on which this marsh grass was 
plentiful, receiving no care whateve: 
during the summer. In the fall, as soon 
as the ice was strong enough, one of the 
herd, usually a bull that had been over 
the ice before, would lead them back to 
the post, now all fat and in prime con 
dition. 

Moose Factory is replete with his- 
torical interest, perhaps the most out 
standing example being the blacksmith’s 
forge and smithy. The building con 
sists of the original logs which are now 
covered with clapboards, newly painted. 
This is believed to be the oldest building 
in Ontario. 

When the spring break-up takes place 
on the Moose, the ice sometimes jams 
between the islands and then the water 
isbacked up. On one occasion the water 
rose till the little Church of England was 
floated off its foundations. Its return 
entailed much labour. To avoid a 
recurrence of this trouble, several holes, 
two to three inches in diameter, were 
bored in the floor. Now, when a flood 
comes, the water rises inside the church 
and holds it in position. When the ice 
jam gives way and the flood subsides, the 
water runs out through the holes and the 
plugs are replaced for another year. 

During the war, a British light-draft 
cruiser came down the Bay with instruc- 
tions to collect the great piles of wrought 
iron chain and other valuable metal that 
had been accumulating at the Hudson 
Bay posts for centuries. One old pen- 
sioner of the company tells with deep 
feeling that the search was so thorough 
that they even carried off his copper still! 

The Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway was built mainly for the 
development of the natural resources in 
the country through which it passes. In 
addition, however, it has the advantage 
of tapping an inland sea that gives easy 
access by water to an immense, prac- 
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New Main Buildings 
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Geological Survey, photograph. 


The Abitibi Canyon where a subsidiary of 
the Abitibi Power & Power Company is 
deve loping 275,000 horse-power with a dam 
250 feet high, which backs up the water 
f the Abitibi River for 24 miles. This 
wer deve lopme nt has rece ntly heen taken 
er and will he completed by the Ontario 


Government, 
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- Ontario Publicity Bureau, photograph. 


at Moose Factory. 


tically-undeveloped and __ little-known 
part of Canada. 

The railway will be more completely 
fulfilling its destiny when its trains 
connect with  shallow-draft steamers 
carrying on a regular coastal service in 
James and Hudson bays. 

Moosonee will be the strategic point 
for an aero base from which points north 
can be quickly reached by air. It 
could also conveniently be used as an 
air-port on the Canada-Europe air route 
via Greenland. 

The prospector will be given compara- 
tively easy access to a vast territory 
that is more or less virgin ground. As 
the spring break-up takes place weeks 
earlier at Moosonee than at any port 
on Hudson Bay, it is the logical starting 
point for his season's work. 

Many large rivers with well-wooded 
banks flow into James Bay and this 
will provide a large pulp and paper 
industry, when required. The fishing 
industry will doubtless prove of much 
importance. The tourist will find a 
novel field to visit and the sportsman has 
in this vicinity the gathering place for 
myriads of wild waterfowl, swans, geese 
and ducks on their way south from their 
nesting grounds in the far north. The 
future development of this country holds 
wonderful possibilities. 
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Canadian Airways Limited photograph. 
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The Island of Orleans. This 


unique photograph, showing 
the entire island, was taken 


from a height of 2,500 feet. 


























Island of Orleans 


By Marius BarBEAU 


the St. 
to the 


in 


close 


Island of Orleans, 


River, 


HE 
Lawrence 

City of Quebec, was the home of 

some of the earliest settlers in America. 
Its houses and churches were amongst the 


stand on Canadian soil. Its 
to this day has remained 
truly French—-without admixture. Man; 
French-Canadians at large trace back 
their ancestry to one of its five villages. 
But few outsiders until recent years had 
visited it. It seemed remote and inac- 
cessible; the schedule of its ferry boat 
was erratic; its roads were none 
good, at times impassable; and strangers 
did not know where to stay. Neverthe- 
less it looked like an excellent place for 


airst to 
population 


its too 


the study of folklore and 
ancient customs. MARIUS 
My first impressions, as of the N 


I travelled along the south : 
shore road on a sunny June n understa: 
morning were wholly favour- nyo 
able. The parishes of St. 
Laurent, St. Jean and St 
Francois were charmingly, 
old-fashioned. There were gardens, orch 
ard sand fields, below the red cliffs or on 
the centre of the island isa the 
. fine old churches and grave 
numerable stone houses with 


hillsides 

high bluff 
vards and 1 

high pits hed roots ON cal tsand dog car ts 
were tl wav to the creameries 
The women in the gardens wore wide 
brimmed straw-hats of their own make, 
ind bright homespun. Ste 
Famille, on the north-eastern side, was 
attractive of the island parishes 


on 


ell 


ts of 


skit 


the most 
It stood on a high, rolling slope, facing 
the Beaupre coast and Cap Tourmente 
2,000 feet high, across the north arm 
of the river—a magnificent panorama 


Che only other village left to visit, on the 


north shore, was St. Pierre—the whole 
island being 20 miles long, five miles 
wide and the road that girdles it 42 
miles long. I decided to fix my head- 
quarters at Ste. Famille, as far away 
from town as possible. But it was 


difficult to get accommodation there; the 
people were not used to visitors. 

My investigations for the National 
Museum were soon under way, that is, 





ih 


sa 


after I had provided myself with a work- 
shop: an old vacant house with low walls 
slanting inwards, two rooms in the centre 
of which stood a large stone chimney, 
a beamed ceiling only seven feet above 
the floor, and small windows with tiny 
glass panes facing an orchard. 

The first month was spent visiting 
farm and village houses at the eastern 
end of the island. In this I was assisted 
by M. Roche, a young French professor 
then of McGill University, who was 
anxious to know French Canada at first 
hand. From morning to night we pro- 
ceeded from place to place on our bicy- 
cles, seeing more people every day, 
inspecting houses, barns, workshops and 
The gar- 


even the garrets. 

\RBI rets were like museums. The 
Muse quest for information was 
swrtingse! fruitful, particularly along 
the French- the lines of manual arts and 
esti handicrafts. Most of the 
‘ Pe - people occupied houses that 

were built of stone or heavy 
wooden frames by their 
ancestors, one or two hundred 
vears ago, sometime before the Con- 


quest, in 1760. Old furniture, utensils and 
artifacts were still there, for 
what junk and curi had 
removed, to tell the colourful tale of the 


ex ept 


the 1 dealers 


p aT 
— 
Eight or 


and toiled 


ad 


n these homes, all in the 


ved 
same 


nine generations | 


line without a break since the establish- 
ment of the settlements, some time after 
1651 Thev had been largely self-sup- 
porting, almost prosperous. Not only 
did thev draw from the land all the food 


thev needed, but they were skilful crafts- 
men, weaving their homsespuns out of 
the flax the wool they produced, 
fashioning thet and instruments 
with their hands, building thei 
making thet thei 

out canoes or their sailing ships. 
tradition and necessity they had 

tered all the crafts useful to them. 
Whenever they required help from out- 
side, masons and wood-carvers, they 
paid them mostly in kind, with wheat, 
fruit and vegetables. In times of pros- 


Ol 
tools 
houses, 
dug- 
By 
mas- 


carriages and 


4 
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Famille. This shrine al calvaire - 


Ad -cart in front of the Gagnon shrine at Ste. 
Gaignon (now Gagnon), of Perche ? 


rece ntly erected as a memorial to Robert 
France, who settled at Ste. Famille in 1657, and left many descendants. 


perity some of them, thrifty though they talent and skill. There are many cup- 
boards, chests and other pieces of furni- 


were, bought luxuries from the Quebe: 
ture of rare quality from their hands; 


merchants and importers; faiences from 
Rouen or Delft, china from England, or even crucifixes, statuettes and churc] 
deep pie-dishes from New England, or carvings. Old wrought-iron crosses and 
pewter vessels, brass candle-holders and funeral inscriptions in the St. Francois 
snuffers, stamped and painted images graveyard by Joseph Asselin proved 
from Epinal, some fine fabrics—silk interesting museum acquisitions. Some 
kerchiefs with political cartoons, and of the manual devices and handmade 
occasional garments for rare occasions. tools were unknown to us. While M 
Valuable relics one or two hundred years Roche and I busied ourselves taking 


notes and photographs, we felt that we 


old were unearthed for us from rustic 
t 
ot! 


chests and cupboards or simply from had found our way into the heart 


dark recesses in the attic. ancient France. It was an exquisite 
A few joiners, carpenters and black- 


experience. Our casual hosts yielded to 
smiths from the early days had plied our inquisitiveness with grace. Leisurely 


their art on the island and were ‘“‘em- and _ self-possessed, in spite of their 
placitaires” (that is, lived on village farm labours, they seemed untouched by 
lots); for instance, the Asselins, black- the modern diseases, hurry, and a false 
smiths, the Leblonds, Nadeaux, Gosse- appreciation of the true values in life, 
lins and Guerards, joiners, all craftsmen so much in evidence elsewhere. 

through the generations. Professional The language, like the artifacts, 
or otherwise, they were gifted with lapsed into archaisms at times, which 
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Alphonse Plante and his son at the fuller trough—the last one seen on the island and 


decayed. 


The homespun formerly was soaked in 
pestles till it shrank and hardened. Four fullers 


water and soap and beaten with 
would beat the homespun to the 


rhythm of folk songs. 


greatly interested a student like M. 
Roche, a native of Vichy, France. The 
manual processes were explained with 
words novel to us, yet pure French, as 
we later found them in the glossaries. 
[he description of the wicker fences and 
traps as formerly constructed for catch- 
ing eels and bars (a kind of sea bass), 
fishing always having been an important 
activity around the island, was accom- 
panied by traditional terms familiar to 
the craftsmen but not to others at large: 
such as, les claies, les piquets de croisees, 
la chasse, le bois barre, les hares, les 
nasses, le racroc, la claie de chasse, la 
claie de revire, les patins. This was 
also true of most of the special processes 
and local crafts. The idiom itself was 
derivative, that is, much the same as in 
the provinces of the ancestors overseas. 
The original settlers had come mostly 
from northern and central France, 
according to the well-preserved records. 


For instance, the first Asselin (Asseline), 
Lheureux (Leureau Cote, Godbout, 
Premont, Labrecque, were from Nor- 
mandie; Gagnon (Gaignon), Guyon 
(Dion), Loignon (Lognon), Landry, 
Houde, from Perche; Morency (dit 
Beaucher), Nolin (Lafeugiere), Bernier, 
from Ile de France; Bellouin (Blouin, dit 
Laviolette), Allaire, Chabot, de Blois, 
Marceau, Odet (Audet, dit Lapointe), 
Noel, Royer, from Poitou; Baillargeon, 
from Angoumois; Estourneau (Letourn- 
eau), Martineau, from Saintonge, and so 
on. The majority was of Norman extrac- 
tion. 

Culture and refinement seemed more 
marked on the island than elsewhere in 
rural Quebec. The folk-lore was poorer 
in proportion; its tang was less archaic. 
Not many folk tales had survived. If 
the songs still were fairly numerous; 
I collected about 500; the style of singing 
was less florid and medieval than in 
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Thomas Blouin’s eldest daughter at Riviere 
Lafleur. Her blouse is of striped droguet, 
woven at home. 








Charlevoix County or Gaspe. Schoo 
education and the proximity of town had 
rubbed off some of the features due t 
rustic isolation, so it seemed The 
convent of Ste. Famille, founded in 
1685 by Marguerite Bourgeovs, is one of 
the oldest in Canada. Under its influence 
reading has assumed the function of 
memory and curbed the spirit of oral 
traditions. Several families have fur 
nished recruits to the clergy and the 
professions, including the Gosselins, 
the Gagnons, the Leclercs and the 
Fillions. The Gagnon family alone, 
till 1909, had counted 62 of its members 
in the clergy, 53 of whom were then 
living. Or it may be that the islanders 
from the start have better conserved 
some of their oral traditions as they have 
their handicrafts, while other districts 
in their isolation have developed traits 
of their own. 

Four of the six churches on the island 
were amongst the oldest and finest on the 
St. Lawrence—those of Ste. Famille, St. 
Francois, St. Pierre and St. Jean. Their 
architecture, simple and graceful, was in 
keeping with the surroundings. Their 
thick stone walls and hipped roofs with 
bell-cast, the lightness of their pointed 
spires and belfries, the arches over their 
windows, made them singularly attrac- 
tive. They belonged to the time when 











A hay-cart drawn by an ox, at Sainte-Famille. 
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xilaces and churches in France were 
juilt in the classic style rather than in the 
ndigenous Gothic. Their interior wood- 
work consisted of highly ornate retables 
n the Corinthian order, with occasional 
Louis XV features. Floral panels de- 
orated the choirs, and wooden statues 
stood on the altars and on the front 
vable 

\Vood carving was extensive and of 
igh quality. It could not be the work 
of joiners devoid of professional training. 
\s early as 1911 | had seen and photo- 
graphed beautiful carvings elsewhere, 
in Quebec, at Lorette or on the Beaupre 
coast—statuettes, altars and high reliefs. 
They were supposedly French-made, of 
the colonial period. Whole retables, 
entablatures and ceilings, however, were 
not imported on small sailing ships, from 
the motherland. They might be from 
the hands of craftsmen and artists within 
easy reach. But who were they ? 
Where did they get their professional 
training ? The problem of their identity 
was one I had had in mind to study for 
some years, especially since it had come 
to my knowledge that, as early as 1672, 
Mer. de Laval had founded a school of 


arts and crafts at Cap Tourmente, Thomas Blouin’s second daughter. 
Rivie re Lafle ur. 








below Ouebec 














The Arthur Breton house, now abandoned, on the farm at present owned by Thomas 
Blouin, at Riviere Lafleur, St. Jean. It is ancient and in the old style, with low stone 
walls, a high roof with finials and a central stone chimney. 
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utensils required for making refined 














Mlle. Pichette, of Ste. Famille, and some of the 
the drain-cups (fisseles), the rack, and the mat of marsh reeds (paillisses as 


called on the island—paillettes, in France). Domestic cheese-making in 
this style is traditional, that is, an old provincial French tradition, which was pre- 
served here only on the island. 
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The Dion children and their generations-worn rocking cradles, at St. Francois 
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Prof. Ramsay Traquair, the head of 
the Department of Architecture of 
McGill University, joined me early in 
July at my invitation, and for several 
weeks we studied the old island churches, 
beginning with that of Ste. Famille. It 
was known that these churches had been 
erected and furnished between the years 
1717 and 1750. Yet we soon were aware 
that the work could not all*be of that 


rique”’ and the other manuscript docu- 
ments. The puzzles that had confronted 
us were solved in the end. Extensive 
alterations had been effected at various 
times, it appeared, in the dated entries 
of the detailed accounts. Many crafts- 
men had been employed in turns, some of 
them local. Whenever altars, statues and 
decorations were required for the choir, 
or a ceiling, the contract was given to 
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Sketch map of the Island of Orleans. 


was called “Island of Baccus” by Jacques Cartier. 


early period. Fragments of carvings, 
older and in a different style, were found 
in the garrets and the cellars. From 
the mixed schemes of decoration it was 
obvious that the work was not all of the 
same hands or the same date. 

The problem could be solved only 
with the help of the parish records. 
It was fortunate that they should be 
extensive and well preserved, from as 
early as 1680-1700. While Prof. Tra- 


quair measured and drew the plans of 
the churches on the spot, I studied the 
“Comptes et Deliberations de la Fab- 


This island, known to the Red-man as “Minigo,” 
The name was later changed in 
honour of Valois, Duke of Orleans, son of the King of France. 


the master-carvers of Quebec: the Le- 
Vasseurs, the Baillarges, Andre Paquet 
and a few others. 

If this architecture belonged to the 
French renaissance from its inception, 
it had undergone a marked local evolu- 
tion, in the course of two centuries of 
growth at first and then decadence. 
There were not, on the island, many 
relics left of the earliest period—that of 
the first masters brought over from 
France in 1672-75 by Mgr. de Laval, and 
whose work was distinctive of the reign 
of Francois I; the present churches were 
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The interior of the church of Ste. Famille. 

The altar is by the LeVasseurs (1745-50), 

the choir reredos in Corinthian by Thomas 

Baillarge, and the ceiling in Quevillon 
style by David (1812-25). 


built after their time. A few statues for 
the altars, rather small, alone could be 
ascribed to them. The following period, 
from 1710-1780, was better represented 
that of the LeVasseurs, with their Louis 
XIV and XV rocaille and applique 
decorations. The high altar of Ste. 
Famille, the lateral altars of St. Francois, 
and other carvings were still conserved 
and in use. Most of the work, however, 
was of a later date. The two front 
towers of the Ste. Famille church were 
built in 1810; the three spires followed a 
few vears later. The fine choir reredos, 
in pure Corinthian, came from the shop 
of Thonas Baillarge, and the lateral 
altars were made by Baillarge’s older 
brother Florent. But the ceiling was in a 
different style, that of Quevillon, of Ile- 
Jesus. 





For Canadian architecture, after the 
Conquest, developed into two distinct 
schools, those of Quebec and Montreal 
The craftsmen of both groups infringed 
at times upon each other's grounds. 
The lower St. Lawrence seemed to be a 
dependance of Quebec and the special 
held of the Baillarges, who were the head 
of a Quebec firm. In spite of this, 
Quevillon and his companions decorated 
some churches close to Quebec, on the 
south shore, at St. Henri, St. Charles, 
Berthier, St. Michel and Riviere-Ouelle. 
Yet they belonged to another district; 
their shops were at Ile-Jesus, near 
Montreal. The Quebec craftsmen seem 
to have considered this an intrusion and 
to have won the sympathy of their 
clergy. The Ile-Jesus school was cen- 


sured by Abbe Demers, of the Quebec 
Bishopric, on the high grounds that its 
work was of a degenerate type; that is, 
rococo or Louis XV. 


the early 


Preference must be 


given to renaissance in its 


Edouard Guerard, his son and grandson, 

of Argentenay. The Guerards have been 

joiners and farmers for generations. 

Some of them are good folk singers and 
entertainers. 
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purity; in other words, to the Baillarges. 
[he ancient quarrel of the classic orders 
versus the rococo was thus reopened in 
Canada, with a strong feeling of actuality. 

This was unknown to Cure Gagnon 
and his parishioners at Ste. Famille; 
it was still in the early days of the 
conflict, 1812. They happened to see the 
fresh decoration of the church of St. 
Jean, across the island, and found it to 
their liking, rococo though it was. 
The author, Louis-Bazil David, was 
still there, looking for a new job. So 
both the parish priest and his wardens 
gave David the contract for a new 
ceiling in their church. It was then the 
fashion to scrap the older carvings of 
the LeVasseurs. The work was under 
way when Cure Gagnon journeyed to 
Quebec, and discovered his mistake; he 
would have a ceiling in deplorable 
rococo! David was naught but a former 
apprentice of Quevillon! The Abbe’s 
blood was rising. He went home and, the 
next Sunday, flayed his wood-carver 
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The church of St. Pierre, on the north 
side of the island. It was begun m 1717, 
and remains one of the most typical of 


the old style. 
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Wooden panel of the baptismal font in the 

church of St. Francois, representing the 

Serpent and the Tree in the Garden of 

Eden. It was carved by O. Samson in 
1865. 


from the pulpit. But the parishioners 
would not change their mind. Rococo or 
no rococo, they wanted the ceiling and 
informed the bishop of their choice in a 
petition, and they won their point. 
The ceiling was completed and_ still 
subsists. It is in the Quevillon style 
(Louis XV). But the reredos supporting 
it is from the Baillarge workshop, in fine 
Corinthian. There are not many people 
now keen enough to notice the discrep- 
ancy. 

The parish records, particularly the 
accounts and the minutes of the meetings 
of the church wardens, were a valuable 
source of information. They have been 
preserved almost intact for more than 
two centuries. It is peculiar that our 
government archivists should have 
neglected them, no less than those of 
other Quebec parishes and of the old 
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The Manoir Mauvide, at St. Jean, before it was restored, a few years ago. It was 

built for Jean Mauvide, sometime after 1752, while he was seigneur of a part of the 

island. The last of the Mauvide family having died, the house passed to distant rela- 

tives. It was no longer inhabited when photographed; some interesting furniture still 
remained inside. 
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The Larue house, a: St. Jean, close to Manoir Mauvide. Though not as ancient as 

many others on the island, it was built in the old style. It was the house of Hubert 

Larue, a man of some learning, who published in 1855 the first French-Canadian folk 
songs known in print—a set of just a few, without the melodies. 
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Madame Ferland of Saint Pierre, with her eldest daughters, leaving for the fields. A 
spinning wheel and a home-made rocking-chair. 





| 





Mme. Napoleon Lachance, of St. Pierre, one of the best weavers on the island, whose 
droguets, linens and homespuns are sought by handicraft shops, and who gave exhibi- 
tions of her work during the folk song festivals at Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 
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Francois Lemelin, an old farmer, of 
Arge ntenay. 


institutions. These domestic 
records have never been collected or 
copied for the benefit of historians at 
large Yet they are bulky, and they are 
the best materials available for Canadian 
history from the beginning 

Not only did they contain the names of 
the craftsmen and the itemized descrip- 
tion of their work, but other episodes 
of early life as well. That of the ‘Feud 
of the Relics” is just one of them. The 
old people at St. Pierre had already 
spoken of it to me, when they explained 
the name of the Priest's Road (la Route 


renZIous 


des Pretres) that crosses the island 
north and south and connects St. Pierre 
with St. Laurent The relic of St. Paul, 


an arm bone, had been taken away at 
night from one of the churches, long ago, 
nobody knew when. A quarrel followed 
between the churches. The St. 
Pierre parishioners accused their neigh- 


local 


bours of St. Laurent of stealing their 
silver reliquary. But they could not 
recover its possession. The parish 


priests were opposed to each other. 
Feelings ran high, and this, for many 
years! The bishop recalled the cures in 
the end and bade his flock to come to 
terms. The arm bone of St. Paul was 
brought back in great solemnity, and 
delivered to the owners in a procession, 


at the frontier of the two parishes. The 
road there since has been called the 
Priest's Road. And a_ black cross 


(calvaire) still stands there in the maple 
bush, along the road in commemoration 
of the event. That much could be learnt 
from the old people, at the present day, 
from grandfather Plante, amongst others. 
But there were no particulars, no date, 
nothing definite. It all seemed like a 
legend. 

The church St. Laurent 
unexpectedly came to the rescue. Several 
pages (139 to 146) of the “‘Comptes et 
Deliberations’ contained much of the 
story, letters and receipts of the parish 
priests, written instructions of the vicar- 


rece yrds ( of 








hundred 
old, with European political cartoons, at 
Joseph Imbeault’s, St. Francois Nord. 


scarf about a years 


A fine silk 
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general, and a protest. But it robbed 
the legend of some of its colour. 

When the quarrel came to an end in 
1731, it was 28 years old. It had begun 
in 1703, when the relic was ceded by the 
parish priest of St. Laurent, M. Dauric, 
to his good friend M. Poncelet, the cure 
of St. Pierre. There were good reasons 
for the donation, or rather, the exchange. 
The relic was ‘‘a fragment of the arm 
bone of St. Paul,” and St. Paul had 
ceased to be the patron saint, since the 
parish had changed its name to St. 


Laurent. If the fragment were precious, 
were not the bones of St. Clement, given 
in compensation, much larger and three 
in number 


two of them, five inches long, 
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An old lateral altar of the church of St. 
Francois, now in the processional chapel. 
It was carved about 1775 and is charac- 
teristic of the “rocaille” style of the Levas- 
seurs—Francois and Noel. The Levas- 
seurs for several generations (from 1710 
to 1780) were amongst the best architect- 
New France. 


carvers in 

















church of =. Francois, built rrom 
1733 to 1739. It is of stone, but its front 
was recently boarded up. Wooden statues 
decorating its front gable were then des- 
troyed. A new spire was built in 1868, 
replacing a smaller one, and changing the 
whole structure, 


The 


appearance of the 


and the third, a bit less (‘‘ce qui fait 
une relique beaucoup plus grosse que 
celle qu'on reclame’’) ? The promise was 
made that great reverence would be 
shown to St. Paul, in the parish of St. 
Pierre. A silver reliquary would be made 
for the relic. Besides, Mgr. de St. 
Vallier, the Bishop, approved the trans- 
fer; and it was of some importance, 
since he had been the donator, in 1698. 

St. Pierre lived up to its obligations. 
A fine reliquary was made in Quebec. 
It is described as a monstrance of silver 
shaped like the sun (‘‘une chasse d’ar- 
gent en forme de soleil’’), with a crystal 
receptacle. It was sheathed in three 
covers, two of which were of linen and 
one of silk. 

But there was much dissatisfaction in 
the parish of St. Laurent. Their parish 
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view of the church of 
is seen below, on the 


Side 


Canada 


priest, M. Dauric, had failed to consult 


them before the transaction. Yet the 
relic was their own, not his. It had 
been given to them. It was not his 


right to dispose of it without consulting 
them 

Nearly Stull they 
resented the injustice. their 
young men, in a night raid across the 
island, in 1731, recovered the relic for 
this they were sup- 


30 years passed 
some ol 


their church. In 
ported by their new parish priest, M. 
Chardon 

The St. Pierre parishioners were 
incensed at the news. Had they not 
spent 50 ecus on the silver monstrance, 
and besides, lost the relic of St. Clement ? 
The proposal that the silver reliquary be 
restored to them empty, or 50 ecus 
instead, was rejected. They addressed 
an appeal for redress to the diocesan 
authorities at Quebec 

The bishop's delegate, some time 
later, found the reliquary locked up in a 
chest, at the church of St. Laurent. He 
summoned the parishioners to fetch it 
back where it belonged. Unanimously 





Famille. 





oldest in 
In the background, to the north, may be seen 
the Laurentians. 


The of the three 


convent—one 


they protested. They never had ap- 
proved the exchange of the relics (‘‘les 
habitants ont toujours murmure de cet 
echange’’). They were the owners and 
intended to be firm, should their neigh- 
bours resort to violence. 

But they yielded to authority in the 
end, months later, rather than break 
away from the church. Once they had 
entered the formal protest on their 
church records ‘“‘without prejudice to our 
rights,’ they surrendered the “‘bone”’ of 
contention, in a solemn procession to the 
frontier of their parish. The black 
cross now stands there in comme ora- 
tion. The episode is illustrative of 
ancient parish psychology. 

The island for many years has been a 
favourite resort for painters, that is, 
since some of our modern Canadian 
artists came back home from France, 
where they had their training. Something 
there and on the Beaupre coast opposite 
distinctly reminded them of Normandy, 
of the country often painted by their 
masters of the Barbizon school: ploughed 
fields, stone houses, cows and sheep, 
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and peasants in blue homespun. The 
men in the summer would travel on their 
cart-loads to the Quebec market at 
dawn, and come back asleep in their 
empty carts at night. The women would 
reap the flax in the fields and weave 
during the winter months. They would 
milk the cows, bake the bread in ovens, 
and make refined cheese. Then there were 
festive gatherings at night and much 
jollification. All these scenes they had 
seen on the canvasses of the modern 
French school. And they followed in 
the path. One of them, Brymner, is still 
well remembered at St. Francois and Ste. 
Famille. Some of his sketches may be 
seen in farm houses. Huot, Paradis and 
others also sojourned there. Thev were 
fond of the island. Their chief deficiency, 
as pioneers, was that year after vear they 
went on painting Canadian scenery much 
as their masters had painted France, 
even to the dawns and sunsets. To 
them our evergreens—fir, pine, spruce 

were taboo. They could not be painted. 
Millet and Corot never had painted 
them. What is distinctive in Canadian 


scenery was left out—its vastness, its 
vigour and boldness; even the winter and 
the snow. Under their brush, it re- 
mained diaphanous, warm and intimate, 
like the forest of Fontainebleau or the 
farms of Normandy. 

Other Canadian painters were more 
successful— Krieghoff and Walker. Some 
of the winter scenes of Krieghoff are 
delightful, vet reminiscent of the artist's 
native German tradition. Horatio 
Walker, whose house is on the island, is 
the outstanding interpreter of his chosen 
field. His brush is facile and prolific and 
his colour scheme seductive. He has 
won recognition at home and abroad. 

The contours of the island, its cliffs, 
its old houses, churches and people, are 
picturesque. They often look like ready- 
made pictures on the easel of nature. 
1 wondered how they would appeal to 
painters of our modern Canadian school 

the “‘“Group of Seven.”” —~Twomembers 


of the Group, Jackson and Lismer, 
visited Ste. Famille while I was there, 
and went away with many sketches. 


They found it rather disappointing for 

















Mme. Olivier Picard and her spinning-wheel (rouet a canelles), of Argentenay, at the 


north-east end of the 


island. 
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The stone house of Felix Goulet, at St. Pierre, one of the oldest on the island. It was 
built during the French regime and stands away from the present road, half-way 
down the hill-side (dans l’Entre-cote) towards the river. 

















Mlle. Lemelin, of Argentenay, designing a hooked rug. 
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work, as they prefer rugged 


their 
scenery, in the autumn or the spring, 
which composes interestingly on canvas. 
Structure and composition are what they 


are striving for, rather than easy pc- 
torial themes. And they much preferred 
Charlevoix County, for its rolling hills, 
ts mills and houses, its unpainted cedar 
barns, thrown about in a picturesque 
The road around the island is 
like a tight ribbon, almost always 
straight, and its houses stand along 
side in a row. They are pictures in them- 
The artist there, they thought, 
They found 


disorder. 


selves 
needs only to be a COPS ist 
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An epitaph made by a local joiner, in the 
old graveyard of Saint Francois. 
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A small chest of drawers (commode) at 
Olivier Picard’s, of Argentenay. It was 


hundred years ago by 
Its form 
zigzag, 
traditional. 


made nearly a 
Louis Gagnon, a local joiner. 
and decorations—beaded 

an x, and two hearts—are 


border, 


more elbow room in the erratic layout of 
Baie St. Paul. Eboulements and the 
gorgeous Laurentian hills to the north. 

A Montreal painter of the younger 
generation, Andre Bieler, has since had 
his studio at Ste. Famille. and sent to 
the salons attractive pictures and wood- 
cuts of peasant life and church proces- 
sions. It is evident from these that the 
island can still furnish new themes to the 
artists, at least in the limited ranze of 
portraiture, domestic industries and 
tarm life. 
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Seeing Peru by Plane 


By Gertrupe BAsKIN 


HADES of vanished Incas, of con- 

quering Pizarro and his gold- 

fevered companions must look on 
in wonder at the early morning sky of 
present-day Lima. For, soaring into its 
tropical blue, huge, powerful birds, 
triumphs of man’s daring imagination, 
hum and thrum in adventurous rhythm, 
hover over La Ciudad de los Reyes, 
either to disappear swiftly beyond the 
distant horizon or to swoop down unto 
its flying fields as a vora- 
cious bee into the heart of a 


Below our wondering eyes stretched 
the lovely ‘‘City of the Kings,”’ a varie- 
gated pattern of white and pastel- 
coloured houses, of flat roofs and piercing 
steeples, of tree-embowered plazas and 
narrow slits of streets; a sinuous gleaming 
indicated the Rio Rimac. We !ooked 
into houses with non-existent roofs, due 
to sudden lack of funds after ambitious 
beginnings; into monastic patios where 


mute children played, guarded by 
sombre-garbed monks and 
nuns; into gardens sur- 





flower. 

On the particular morn- 
ing that we were to leave 
for peak-girdled Arequipa, 
Las Palmas, Lima’s airport, 
was a scene of multiplied 


agitation. Liners of the 
Panagra fleet (Pan-Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways, Inc.), 


stood at attention ready to 
take off at amoment’s notice. 
Propellers whirled, pilots 
and mechanics rushed to and 
fro, prospective travellers 








rounding palaces, into clut- 
tered yards about hovels. 

Accentuating our isolation 
from all things earthy, our 
feeling of being but an all- 
comprehensive spectator, we 
heard no noise, no rumour, 
no cry of the great and active 
metropolis; nothing but the 
reverberation of the engines 
reached our cotton-packed 
ears. 

On the ground, so accus- 
tomed were the inhabitants 








waited about, pleasurably or 
anxiously asthecase might be, 
automobiles arrived and de- 


GERTRUDE 


to the drumming of planes 
overhead, that our passage 
elicited neither surprise nor 


DUTREMBLAY BASKIN 
parted ; luggage was weighed, . interest. With magical ra- 
excess baggage being re- + le gy BA pidity Lima was left behind 
tained at exorbitant rates, nd is @ graduate of McGill and we emerged into the 
or being left over to follow by _In 1929 she took anextensive beautiful valley of the Rimac. 
slow-going train or steamer. Ree ooo miles by”~=—d From the great occidental 
Last good-byes and the door —2¢replane cordillera with its snow- 


closed tightly on the seven 

passengers packed as expertly as the 
proverbial sardine. A rush across the 
level plain, the whirling and roaring 
mounting to a deafening crescendo; im- 
perceptibly we left the ground and rose. 
dream-like, into the realm of clouds. 

It impossible to describe that 
feeling, comparable to no other which 
sweeps over a mere human, hitherto 
ground-bound, when he takes upon 
himself the glory of wings. It is as if he 
had acquired another sense, or as if free- 
dom, until then, but a forever pursued 
and forever elusive good, had become a 
tangible reality. 


is 
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summit of La Viuda, the land 
inclined ina plane to the sea level, en- 
chanting the eye with the luxuriant 
tapestry of the varied cultures. Irriga- 


tion is the fairy-godmother of these 
2,000 miles of rainless coast, and water 
still rushes down the steep mountain 


slopes into the arid fields, along the 
aqueducts and canals constructed by 
long-forgotten Incan engineers. The 
fertile Rimac valley ended abruptly and 
we entered into the aridity of the desert 
Thus it is in Peru. Where the life- 
giving waters do not reach, all vegetation 
ends sharply, under the ban of an eternal 
sterility. There is no imperceptible 
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Inside the crater of snow-capped Misti, Arequipa. 


from 
sand. 


change, no gradual transition 
flourishing cultivation to barren 
Strips of green valley dipping down- 
wards from the precipitous steeps of the 
Sierra alternate with strips of drifting 
and piling yellow sand. This narrow 
littoral is bounded, to the east, by the 
splintered granite and porphyry sides of 
the Andes which rise to majestic heights 
defying the blazing equatorial sun to 
remove their glistening crowns of eternal 
to the west stretches the smooth 


Snows; 
Pacific, its phosphorescent waters cas- 
iding against rocky islets or beach- 


rimmed shores 
In the midst of this desolation squatted 
forlorn little villages, so identical in 
olour to the surrounding earth that they 
seemed but slightly higher drifts of the 
winnowing dunes. Lurin, a pretty town 
I] f the same name 


in a green valley Ol 


boasts a lovely old church and gains 
importance from being connected with 
the capital by a narrow gauge railway 
Flying at about 3,000 feet altitude 
and 95 miles an hour, we speed south- 
ward to far-famed Pachacamac where 
can be seen the ruins of the Inca temples 
of the Sun, which were the most famous 
of the whole coast. Pachacamac signi- 
fies, ‘‘He who sustains or gives life to the 
Universe.” The most authoritative 
writers represent the temple and worship 
of Pachacamac as having existed in 
the valley of that name previous to the 
Conquest, or, rather, peaceful subjuga- 
tion of the province by the Incas, and 
their sanction of this religion in conjun 


tion with that of the Sun, as thie 
result of a compromise. Side by side 
the two temples rose on the heights 


that overlooked the citv of Pachaca- 
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Air view of range of Piche-Piche. 


mac and prospered in the offering of 
their respective votaries. 

To-day, nothing but a mound of 
venerable, ruined masonry, lapped by 
the remembering ocean, bears witness 
to their ancient splendour. 

The mountains, as we fly, become 
more and more grandiose, ridge upon 
ridge, colour upon colour, tints rivalling 
the wildest fancy of a modernist’s 
palette. The low clouds are of such 
pellucid sheerness that they seem a lacy 
fabric of flakes of snow. 

We came to Pusucana, on the sea 
coast. More ruins and more miserable, 
abandoned-looking hamlets of the same 
earthy hue. It is difficult to believe that 
these plains were at a time before the 
Conquest, the scene of thriving villages, 





and that this region supported a multi- 
tudinous population. How hot it must 
be down there in one of those wretched 
adobe huts! 

Then over Salinas, so-called, it is said, 
from certain pits or vats in the ground, 
used for the preparation of salt, obtained 
from a natural spring in the neighbor- 
hood. From this height it assumes an 
astonishing and delightful appearance: 
A checker-board of brightly-contrasting 
colours, enhanced by the monotone 
sand and all scintillating in the glaring 
sunlight. 

Chilca is next with a small, land- 
locked beach which is one of the favourite 
bathing places of Limanos adventurous 
enough to hazard the long slippery trek 
through the pathless sand. Even now, 
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The ruined fortress of Tiahuanaco, above Cuzco, the capital of the ancient Incan 
empire. 


on the imaginary road, a giant truck 
lies helpless, foundering deeper and 


———— 

















The only domestic animal 
the South American Indian 
before the coming of the white man. 
It is still the most valued possession of 

the dwellers of the highlands. 


llama. 
known to 


The 


deeper; men can be seen’ working 
frantically about it. 

The plane speeds over the shore line 
and we discern the chain of out-lying 
rocks which extends along the wild and 
mountainous coast southward fromPunta 
Chilca. We look, in vain, for a sight of 
those herds of lobos for which this 
region is famous; these animals are re- 
puted to know neither night nor day in 
their hunting and literally eat their way 
through masses of helpless anchovetas 
(little anchovies). 

We pass through heavy clouds; it is 
impossible to see anything below. During 
this interval the coastal miracle of Peru 
has again operated. When the plane 
emerges from the vaporous foam, gold 
has been replaced by emerald, and we 
are skimming over the refreshing Mala 
valley, enriched and fertilized by the 
winding river of the same name. Amidst 
the abundant fertility nestle small towns 
while the bare brown elevations are 
ruins and funereal mounds of a departed 
race. They are called Panteones; in 
Peru one never leaves the domain of the 
dead, and these antique burial grounds 
are but examples of myriads that lie 
between the Pacific and the high 


Cordillera valleys. 

Two tiny fishing villages, Bujama and 
Asia, appear through the magical bar- 
two 


rage of cloud-rifts. Less than 
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nautical miles off shore, is the rugged, 
irregular outline of Asia Island, which 
enjoys the questionable reputation of 
being the most unhealthy and mosquito- 
ridden of all the guano islands. 

To avoid a tumultuous cloud bank, the 
plane noses upward and curves slightly 
out to sea. From this vantage point the 
coastal terrace appears but a narrow 
ochreous slit with the maritime Cordil- 
lera lapping the very edge of the ocean 
and jutting boldly into its uneasy breast 
at Cerro Azul, a promontory so called 
from the intensive blue of water and sky. 
Abrupt granitic escalades pile upon 
castellated peaks and turreted towers; 
Ossa upon Pelion; a bristling and exalted 
horizon. 

On the water appears the ‘‘slicks”’ 
peculiar to the Pacific off central Peru. 
These are glassy areas between foamy 
drift-lines and are themselves usually 
more or less flecked with suds and 
bubbles. Thev are the feeding ground of 
flocks of northern phalaropes, a species of 
swimming snipe common al! along the 
Peruvian coast. These shy and restless 
birds, breeding in the distant Arctic, 
undertake yearly, on slender, but infal- 
lible wings, the long flight to below the 
Equator. 

Back to land over the Pampas del 
Imperial. Pampa is one of the few 
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The lovely old Basilica, Lima, Peru. 

In one of its chapels are the remains 

of the founder of the city, the great 
Pizarro. 




















Plaza San Martin, Lima, Peru. In the right background, the luxurious Hotel 
Bolivar. This square is surrounded by beautiful modern buildings. 
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Quecha words which have been incor- 
porated into the Spanish language 
On the road appear crawling black 


specks: automobiles slipping along to the 


nearby town of San Vicente de Canete. 
Surrounded by flat tracts of arable land 
it is the capital of a province of that 
name and of a wonderfully fertile valley 
which boasts the highest production of 
cotton in all Peru. It has, also, valuable 
vineyards from which are manutac- 
tured wines and _ spirituous liquors. 
We first hear of Canete in 1561, in con- 
nection with the “Relaciones” of the 
historian Ondegardo. They were pre- 


railroad and a good driveway. ‘*Tambo’ 
is an Indian word probably meaning an 
inn. These tambos, sometimes strongly 
fortified, were, in the time of the Incas 
erected by the government along the 
highways for the refreshment of travel- 
lers; usually the roval retinue of the 
Indian princes. Now they are ruins. 
By this time we are well in the beauti- 
ful Chincha Valley which extends its 
fertility to the edge of the sea. Off the 
coast we can see, rising steeply in cliffed 
walls from the opalescent Pacific, small 
and large islands seemingly of the same 
desert character as the continenta! main- 








Lima, Peru, with Cerro San Cristobal in the background. 


pared at the suggestion of the viceroys, 
the first being addressed to the Marques 
de Canete. 

Leaving these verdant fields we pass 
over long arid wastes and enter the dry 
department of Ica. All this territory is 
sandy and depopulated, but, with the 
help of the most modern machinery, 
intensive cultivation of its valleys is 
making of it one of the most progressive 
agriculturally, of all Peru. The tempera- 
ture rises to incredible degrees here as it 
is almost the warmest part of Peru. 

Slightly inland, Chincha Alta is con- 
nected with the sea and its small port of 
Tambo de Mora by means of a tiny 








It might be Montreal. 


land their bare and rugged outlines 
swathed in a mobile haze, and with 
spreading flocks of guanayes and nesting 
piqueros. They are the beginning of the 
famous “Islas Guaneras de Chinchas,”’ 
whose appropriation by the Spaniards 
terminated in the fight of Callao, May 
2nd, 1866, and in the triumph of the 
Peruvian Navy. The Peruvian cor- 
morant, or guanay, is probably the most 
valuable bird in the world and these 
guano islands are one of Peru's great 
national resources. 

To us, so 
they afford a 
beauty. 


them, 


far above 
surpassing 


sight of 
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The ruined interior of an Incan 


Pisco is our first stop after an hour and 
a half’s flying. Once on land, the heat is 
that of the searing breath of an inferno; 
even the breeze whipped up by the 
whirling propellers is dry and scorching. 
One can see great heatwaves and mirages 
scurrving along, low over the desert. 
Less than 15 minutes and we are up 
again. finding, now, the higher altitude 
delightfully cool and refreshing. Lost in 
the midst of the arid desolation, we have 
left one of our passengers, sitting dis- 
consolately on his suitcase. Not having 
wired his arrival no car met the plane. 
How long will he have to sit there under 
the glare of the noon-day sun? Pisco 
perhaps, best known for its potent native 
rum, is situated on the bay of the same 
name and is the most important port 
of the department serving as an outlet for 
the products of this region. The coast is 
sinuous and irregular. The bay contains, 
besides the Chinchas, the Ballesta Island 
and a few isolated rocks. At one time 
over 100 square riggers used to rock 
their spars about these islands. To-day 
there is little to disturb the ruffled and 
shimmering areas where the schools of 
anchovies or herrings move close to the 
surface. One can sometimes see, in this 
bay, small groups of humpback whales 
which breach and blow and then point 
up their flukes for the long dive. But we 
ire not so fortunate. 

















house. Probably a “tambo” or inn. 


Instead, we leave the Humboldt Cur- 
rent-freshened coast and strike across 
country, towards inland San Jeromino de 
Ica. The heat increases with each mile: 
the plane rocks and bumps; we soar up, 
we swoop down; hunger and thirst assail 
us. Large clouds rush by, their shadow 
flowering in dark patches the bleak 
nudity of the solitary wastes. The 71 
kilometres seem to stretch into an ever- 
lasting torture. Finally, the constant, 
continual roaring of the motors produces 
a half-conscious drowsiness. A little 
snooze and the eye, on opening, gazes on 
what seems a paradisical mirage; a 
smiling valley, its merging and contrast- 
ing greens so reposeful to glare-tired 
eyes. A breath-taking angular banking 
and we curve downward, gliding im- 
perceptibly to a full stop, near Ica. 

As with most of the other towns, Ica 
is situated so far from the landing field, 
that, apart from a swift bird’s eyeview 
while passing over, we see little of it. 
But it seems a largish place with a fine 
church; commercially it is very active. 
The valley contains many rich haciendas 
though we hear that malaria is particu- 
larly prevalent and virulent here. Small 
wonder! The heat is blistering! 

Standing in the shade of the plane, now 
quiet and subdued while fuel is being 
poured into its hungry tanks, we eat, our 
sandwiches being spread out on the 
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humbled back of the great mechanical 
bird. The men hasten to light cigarettes, 
forbidden fruit while flying. In no time, 
the propellers are started again; a last 
puff and inside once more. Again the 
heat, the rocking and bumping, the 
rising and dropping, the din and the 
noise, the heat and the desert, the desert 
and the heat. Two solid hours of it! 
We pass well-known towns in the eastern 
highlands that we do not see: Ocucaje, 
renowned for its wines, and the far-famed 
Nazca, from the ruins of which have 
been taken out the finest pottery ever 
made in the Americas. 

As we approach the coast we see 
hamlets beading the shore, grovelling in 
the sand. At last, Lomas and the sea! 
How beautiful its undulating blue and 
how life-renewing its fresh breeze! 

We enter the valley of the Yauca, 
famed for its fine production of olive 
trees. It reminds one of Greece, especially 
of that magnificent sloping stretch of 
silver-green between elevated Delphi 
and the sea-town of Itea. 

At Chala, we land to take on passen- 
gers. It appears to be a pretty place and 
enjoys a particularly refreshing wind. 
Leaving Chala, the plane indulges in 
turbulent caperings, doubtless due to air 
disturbances caused by the number of 
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The coast 
the mountains 
The agriculture is 


peninsul is jutting out to sea. 
is narrowing perceptibly, 
closing in upon us. 
becoming poor. There is hardly any 
irrigation at ali. Water, what there is of 
it, is obtained from the subsoil. 

On the sand dunes, the shadow of the 
feared Andean condor flashes by. What 
does he think of us! 

Forty minutes more, a long stretch, 
and we are landed at Camana. It is a 
white town situated in a splendid valley 
of orange groves and sugar cane. It is 
known for the strength of its torrential 
river, which often overflows its banks, 
and also for the wealth of its orange 
trees. The least taken off a tree in a year 
is 2,000 oranges; the average is 5,000 or 
more, and, once, 10,000 oranges are said 
to have been taken off one tree! 

We probably look incredulous, for 
lad rushes to one of the nearby groves 
and returns bearing branches from which 
hang luscious specimens of the gold en 
fruit. Meanwhile, intently c urious 
figures have come along the trail from 
town; a mother burro and her fuzzy 
young one scampering and whimpering 
behind her. They stop as if really aware 
of a new experience in their monotonous 
burro lives. The plane, the automobiles 
and the four-footed animals! How many 
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Ready for perilous Andean trails. 
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The volcano of Misti, 21,000 feet high. 


centuries of slow-plodding, star-reaching 
dreams does that represent! But, sud- 
denly, the propeller whirls; burros and 
humans jump hastily away. 

From Camana there are two roads to 
Arequipa and the highlands. One is 
directly over the mountains and another 
is by way of Mollendo. This port, the 
second important one of Peru, suffers 
greatly from the enormous swells and 
surf which often render embarking and 
disembarking a serious inconvenience. 
Nevertheless it is extremely active be- 
cause it serves as a commercial route 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
The railway which starts from this city 
links itself with the lacustrian navi- 
gation of Lake Titicaca, and traversing 
Bolivia and Argentine finally reaches 
the capital city of Buenos Aires. 

But, having no passengers for Mol- 
lendo, our plane took the direct, cross- 
country route over the mountains. 

Almost upon leaving Camana in its 
beautiful smiling valley of the Majes, the 
aspect of the country-side changes and 








The city of Arequipa nestles at its base. 


becomes more and more forbidding. 
Canyons, yawning hollows, gorges and 
corrugations appear on all sides. The 
plane rises and is battered to and fro 
amidst the different air-holes and 
pockets. The ground begins to be 
powdered with a whitish mixture, long 
banners of it streaking the ridges as if 
trailed by the wind. It assumes weird and 
fantastic shapes. Nowhere can one see 
country more extraordinary and mys- 
terious. One has the feeling of leaving the 
land of the living for an unknown planet. 
The plane rises higher and higher as if 
it too would shun this austere and in- 
hospitable soil. Far below us, between 
the high walls of an unscalable quebrada 
(ravine), at the very bottom of the world, 
as it were, a torpid river meanders along 
between a finger-width ribbon of lush 
fields and sandy bottoms. It is the 100- 
foot chasm of the valley of Quilca, carved 
out by the obstinate little river as it 
nears and enters the sea. 

History says that, in Incan times, fish 
from this same port of Quilca were taken 
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to the palace at Cuzco, 13,000 feet up in 
the clouds, by relays of runners, in one 
day, and served fresh! 

We are over the junction of the vallev 
of Siquas and that of Vitor. These two 
deeply-pitted gorges come together to 
form a broad, level plateau about half- 
way between Mollendo and Arequipa. 
The sand dunes of this vicinity, called 
La Joya, are unique in formation, in 
appearance and in their regular migra- 
tory journey across the desert. Thev are 
all perfectly crescent-shaped of varving 
size, ranging from 30 to 100 feet across, 
and from 6 to 15 feet high, with the 
points of the crescent on the leeward 
side. The formation could not be more 
perfect if designed by draughtsmen and 
shaped by human agency. 

Now we are flying over the narrow 
Siquas valley and a few seconds late: 
appears that of Vitor, startling in its 
velvety luxuriance, sunk between brown, 
bald hills sprinkled with an alkali-like 
substance. The approaching horizon is 
being gradually hemmed in by towering 
ridges and rivaling peaks, frosted and 
glistening in the setting sun. Ahead of us, 
as if by magic, stretches a wide, foliaze- 
covered plain, and, in its midst, the 
closely packed area of a large city. 

It is “La Villa Heroica de Arequipa,"’ 
so named by Pizarro who founded it in 
1540. Its white houses and gardens 
where roses bloom throughout the year 
nestle confidently at the base of per- 
fectly-coned Misti, whose volcanic va- 
pour spirals through a heavy blanket of 
snow. 

Such is the furious playfulness of the 
winds that romantic and archaeological 
considerations give way to apprehension ; 
but, after a short and tenacious duel, the 




















A young Vicuna. These shy animals 
are very difficult to tame and roam in 
the great uplands of the Andes. Their 
wool is particularly fine and valuable. 


pilot lands our gallant plane, a mite or 
so out of the city 

Tired, stiff and happy, we emerge to 
grasp our coats tightly about shivering 
shoulders. For, although Arequipa 
boasts a climate of eternal springtime, 
her 8,000 feet of snow-refrigerated alti- 
tude can be surprisingly cool after the 
torrid heat of the coast. 

What had we come the ordinary way, 
by steamer and train, would have taken 
four days, has, bv airship, needed only 
seven hours! 
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Throughout the world, the name Player 
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A few months ago reference was made 
to the fantastic projectof Napoleon, sug- 
gested by a reading of the narrative of 
Alexander Mackenzie, of conquering Can- 
ada from the rear. Bonaparte may have 
been influenced by the idea of restoring 
her ancient colony to France, but more 
probably by the thought that he would 
be striking a blow at the detested nation 
across the channel. In any event, an in- 
teresting light is thrown upon the incident 
by the following letter, a copy of which 
was obtained recently from the Public 
Record Office in London for the Public 
Archives of Canada 

“The Grammar School, 
Sussex. 
“Ist November, 1931. 

“Dear Sir:—When in London yester- 
day I called at Canada House and was 
advised to write to you. 

‘‘My wife, who died last May, was the 
last surviving descendant of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, discoverer of the 
Mackenzie River, and first white man to 
Canada to the Pacific. Sir 


Midhurst, 


cross 

Alexander's son, named after his father, 
left three sons and two daughters. 
Kenneth, the youngest son, died in 
South Africa in the ‘nineties. Alastair 
died in 1911, and George in 1924. 


Geddes Margaret died here in 1928. 
Only Alastair and Alexandra Isabel, my 
wife, were married and neither left 
children, so unhappily the line is now 
extinct. I am sorry to trouble you with 
these details, but they explain why I am 
writing to you. The family possessed 
one or two relics or memorials of their 
distinguished grandfather, and _ these 
eventually all came into my wife's 
hands, except the portrait of Sir Alexan- 
der by Lawrence, which was sold by 
George Mackenzie, with his sisters’ 
approval, about ten years ago and which 
now hangs, | believe, in the Parliament 
House at Ottawa. 

‘None of the other things is, I suppose, 
as valuable as the picture, but should be 
of interest to Canada, and I feel quite 
sure that those members of the family 
whom I have known would wish, now 
that they are all gone, that Canada 
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should, if possible, come into possession 
of them. 

“I say ‘if possible’ because I am, un- 
fortunately, not in a position to make a 
present of the things to the Canadian 
Government, and I have also no idea of 
their actual value. 

“I suppose that the most interesting 
thing is a French translation in three 
volumes of Sir Alexander's ‘Voyages,’ 
which has written in it ‘Napoleon's 
Copy from St. Helena,’ and has the 
imperial stamp in each volume. 

‘“‘According to a letter written to my 
wife’s father by a cousin long ago, a copy 
of the original of which is here some 
where, Napoleon had the idea of invad- 
ing Canada from the Pacific side, and 
caused the ‘Voyages’ to be translated 
into French only to discover the im- 
possibility of the scheme. This was told 
long after to the cousin of Bernadotte, 
then king of Sweden, who was very 
interested to hear of this Mackenzie's 
relationship to the author. I cannot say, 
and I don’t think my wife knew, iow the 
book came into the family’s possession 
after Napoleon’s death. 

“Other interesting relics are the work- 
box belonging to Sir Alexander's wife, 
Lady Mackenzie of Avoch, with a lock 
of his hair, a very fine emerald ring 
belonging to Lady Mackenzie, a ring with 
Sir A’s name in it, but whether his own or 
a funeral ring | am not sure. There are 
also numbers of letters, mostly written 
by or to Lady M., which I hope to 
classify when I have time. I daresay 
there are some other things which would 
be of interest to Canada, but so far as I 
remember the above are the most im- 
portant. 

“Perhaps vou will kindly let me know 
whether your department or any other 
connected with the Canadian Govern 
ment is likely to be interested in these 
articles. Yours faithfully, 


“BERNARD HEALD.” 
* * * 


In publishing this letter in an editorial 
the Ottawa Journal adds the interesting 
information that Mr. Heald has since 
presented Napoleon’s copy of Macken- 
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zie’s book to the Public Archives of 
Canada, and also quotes the following 
letter from William Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch to the son of the explorer, which 
first appeared in one of the late Dr. 
George Bryce’s historical works: 


“Leamington, May 24th, 1856. 

When in Stockholm in 1824, 
Lord Bloomfield our Minister there, did 
me the honour of presenting me to the 
King— Bernadotte, father of the present 
King of Sweden As we chatted on, 
old Bernadotte was pleased to say, . 
‘Pray are you connected in any way with 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie?’ ... He 
(Bernadotte) said that at one time 
Napoleon had arranged to distract the 
affairs of Britain by attacking her in her 
Canadian possessions, not by a direct 
descent upon them, but by a route which 
would take Englard quite by surprise... 
‘‘The organization and command of this 
gigantic enterprise, Bernadotte said, 
‘was given to me by the Emperor with 
instructions to make myself master of 
any work which could bear upon it, and 
the facilities the nature of the country 
afforded. Foremost among these the 
work of your namesake (Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie) was recommended, but how 
to get it, with all communication with 
England interdicted, all knowledge of 
English unknown to us, seemed a 
difficulty not easily to be got over.’ .. . 
However, the book, a huge quarto, was 
procured through smugglers, and in an 
inconceivably short space of time most 
admirably translated into French for my 
especial use.” 


In its Editorial the Ottawa Journal 
suggested that Napoleon's proposed 
route for the attack on Canada would 
be either from what is now the coast of 
British Columbia or up the Mississippi, 
and thought the latter the more probable. 
It is not very easy to see how a study of 
Mackenzie's ‘‘Voyages”’ could have sug- 
gested the Mississippi route. Macken- 
zie’s two great explorations were down 
the Mackenzie to the Arctic and through 
the Peace River Pass to the Pacific. It 
is not at all impossible that what the 
French Emperor had in mind was an 
expedition by way of the Pacific through 
Behring Straits into the Arctic, thence 





up the Mackenzie and by water or land 
east to the frontiers of Canada. 
* * + 

At daybreak on July 9th the ‘“‘Ungava”’ 
sailed from Montreal on the 1932 expedi- 
tion of the Canadian Government to the 
Arctic Archipelago. The party, with 
Major D. L. MckKeand as Officer in 
Charge, consisted of 16 federal officers. 
Inspector T. V. Sandys-Wunsch goes 
north with a detail of members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, to 
relieve those at present stationed on 
Baffin Island, Ellesmere Island, Devon 
Island, and Hudson Strait. Dr. J. R. 
West, a pathologist from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will make a survey 
of the Eskimo dog situation with a view 
to improving the health and increasing 
the numbers of these invaluable animals. 
The ‘‘Ungava,’’ after calling at various 
places on the Labrador coast to deliver 
mail and supplies will sail through 
Hudson Strait to the Police posts and 
trading centres in the northern part of 
Hudson Bay. Returning through the 
Strait, it will proceed north to Pangnir- 
tung, Clyde and Pond Inlet, on Baffin 
Island, thence to Bache Peninsula, 
Ellesmere Island, within 700 miles of the 
Pole, and Dundas Harbour, Devon 
Island. On the return journey the ship 
will call at Godhavn, the seat of govern- 
ment of Northern Greenland, which of 
course is a Danish possession. During 
the expedition the health and welfare of 
the Eskimo will be gone into thoroughly; 
and special studies will be carried on in 
connection with fur-bearing animals and 
other forms of wild life. 


* * * 


Commander Graham and his 17-year- 
old daughter Helen sailed a 7-ton cutter 
from Bridgewater to the Faroe Islands 
and back, and Helen has published a 
book about the adventurous voyage. 
In a review of the book, in the June 
number of ‘‘The Geographical Journal,” 
one reads: ‘‘We will hazard a guess that 
a note with the words ‘ei kan laik ju veni 
ves’ signed by a Faeroese swain and 
subsequently found in the pocket of her 
blouse was intended to be an expression 
of admiration in the English language 
(‘veni ves’ being emended to ‘veri vel’).”’ 
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Orders and Inquiries About Books Reviewed Here Should Be Addressed to the Book Publishers 


The Call of the North. By H. H. Houben. 
London: Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 
1932. 15 

This is a translation of a recent Ger- 
man work on exploration in the Arctic, 
from the earliest times to the spectacular 
expeditions of the Zeppelin by air and 

the Nautilus under water in 1931. A 

somewhat surprising feature of the book 

is Professor Houben’s enthusiastic praise 
of Dr. Frederick A. Cook and his equally 
bitter attack on Peary. He is of course 
correct in his statement that the evidence 
of Peary’s having actually reached the 

North Pole has not proved convincing 

to a number of competent authorities, 

but he will hardly persuade many people 


to-day that Cook was ever within meas- 
ureable distance of the Pole. It is pos- 
sible that the North Pole has not yet 
been attained, except by air. Dr. 
Houben's assertion that Cook was the 
first to climb Mount McKinley is of 
course incorrect. It has been proved 


that Cook never got beyond the lower 


McKinley. 


* x 


Arabia Felix. By Bertram 
Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 


sk ypes ol 


Thomas. 
1932. $06. 

Arabia, from the point of view of the 
English reader, has been peculiarly for- 
tunate in the character of the travellers 
who described its land and its 
people Hogarth, Gertrude 
Bell, Lawrence, and now Bertram 
Thomas each a great traveller and 
each with the ability to make what has 
been seen or felt live in vivid prose. 
This is the narrative of Mr. Thomas, 
camel journey across the great desert of 
Southern Arabia Rub al Khali in 1930, 
Colone| Lawrence writes a Foreword, 
and one cannot suggest the unusual im- 
portance of this book better than by 
quoting the words of one not given to 
over-praise: ‘‘Few men are able to close 
an epoch. We cannot know the first 
man who walked the inviolate earth for 
newness’ sake, but Thomas is the last; 
and he did his journey in the antique 
way, by pain of his camel's legs, single- 
handed, at his own time and cost 


have 
Doughty, 


The finest thing in Arabian exploration.” 
The book is illustrated with a number of 
exceptionally fine photographs. 

* * * 


Across New Guinea. By Ivan F. Cham- 
pion. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1932. $5. 

Mr. Champion described very enter- 
tainingly and with a wealth of detail his 
journey—the first by any white man 
across New Guinea from the Fly River 
to the Sepik. It was a sensational jour- 
ney through a very difficult country, by 
unknown rivers, through almost impas- 
sable gorges, tropical forests, and high 
mountain passes, and it brought the 
travellers into contact with tribes who 
had never before met a white man, men 
of the Stone Age, whose ways of living 
and point of view were amazingly re- 
mote from our own. And yet these 
people were for the most friendly and 
likeable. Indeed apart from its other 
excellences the book is well worth read- 
ing if only for the sake of what one hears 
of the quite lovable folk of the village 
of Bolivip. 

. * « 

The Romance of the Indian Frontiers. By 
Sir George MacMunn. Toronto: Jona- 
than Cape. 1931. 

Those of us who have never travelled, 
and travelled rather extensively, through 
India find it hard to realize the extent of 
that vast peninsula. Such a book as 
this of General MacMunn helps one to 
understand both the immensity of the 
country and the intricacy of its prob- 
lems, political, economic, racial and 
social. One fact that emerges is that the 
land frontiers extend for 2,700 miles, and 
if Burma is included for 4,700 miles, and 
another is that these frontiers involve 
almost daily problems of trade, inter- 
course and possible disagreement with 
Russia,China,France,Persia,Afghanistan, 
Tibet and Nepal. The author is thor- 
oughly well-informed, having served in 
war or peace on all the frontiers of India, 
and he paints with skilful touch the 
romantic panorama of a land whose 
history goes back into the dim _back- 
ground of very long ago. 








